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INTRODUCTION 


1273779 

The  author  of  the  following  Civil  War  Diary  was  Mrs.  Emily 
C.  Ellis,  wife  of  Col.  Daniel  H.  Ellis,  and  daughter  of  Z.  Z.  Searson, 
by  his  first  wife,  Emily  Caroline  Lewis.  She  was  born  according 
to  the  family  records  in  1838*  at  Coosawhatchie,  South  Carolina, 
originally  an  important  town  on  the  stage-coach  route  from  Charles¬ 
ton  to  Savannah,  where  her  great  grand-father,  John  Robinson 
Searson,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  had  settled  about  1750.  Her 
grand-father,  also  a  John  R.  Searson,  was  born  in  1769  and  mar¬ 
ried  Eliza  Hull,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  Searsons 
were  all  planters  and  merchants  and  many  of  their  descendants 
still  live  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Hampton  and  Allendale.  By 
1865,  when  the  Diary  was  written,  she  had,  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  note,  other  small  children  to  accompany  her  in  her 
flight. 

Col.  Dan  Ellis,  her  husband,  was  born  near  Hampton,  in  Prince 
William  Parish,  Beaufort  District,  about  1825,  at  the  White  House 
Plantation,  of  his  father,  Capt.  Isaac  Ellis,  a  Virginian,  who  had 
settled  in  Barnwell  District  in  1807.  Capt.  Ellis  was  born  in  1785 
and  in  1819  married  the  daughter  of  William  DeLoach,  a  planter 
and  Militia  Officer  in  the  War  of  1812.  An  older  brother  of  Col. 
Ellis  was  Dr.  William  DeLoach  Ellis,  who  married  Susan  Emily 
Hay  and  was  the  father  of  Judge  Wm.  D.  Ellis,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
whose  son,  Frampton  Erroll  Ellis,  is  the  publisher  of  this  Diary 
and  the  collector  of  the  historical  notes. 

Col.  Daniel  H.  Ellis  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  also  elected  Colonel  and  Brigadier  General  of  the  State  Militia. 
In  January  1862  when  the  11th  South  Carolina  Regiment  was 
organized  for  service  in  the  Confederate  Army  he  was  elected  its 
first  Colonel  and  served  until  December  of  that  year,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate. 


*She  was  much  younger  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  report 
for  1860,  which  follows: 

Ellis,  Daniel  H.,  age  33 

Ellis,  Emily  C.,  age  22 

Ellis,  Virginia,  age  5 

Ellis,  Susan  E.,  age  2 

Ellis,  Dan  H.,  Jr.,  age  two  months. 
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He  had  built  a  beautiful  home  near  Hampton  which  was 
burned  by  Sherman  in  1865.  In  February  1862  he  appointed  his 
nephew,  William  D.  Ellis,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  on  his  staff. 
The  latter  was  soon  afterwards  elected  2nd  Lieutenant  of  Com¬ 
pany  B  and  served  for  a  year  as  such,  when  his  regiment  was 
attached  to  General  Johnson  Hagood’s  brigade  and  took  part  in 
the  defense  of  Ft.  Sumter  and  the  City  of  Charleston.  He  then 
saw  service  in  Virginia  where  he  was  in  command  of  a  Company. 
There  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Run,  Swift  Creek,  Drury’s 
Bluff,  Cold  Harbor,  Fort  Harrison,  siege  of  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  wounded,  Weldon  Railroad  and  Ft.  Fisher,  in  which  battle 
he  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  He  remained  a  prisoner  in  Fort 
Delaware  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  released  in  June,  1865, 
and  returned  to  Aiken  to  find  that  his  mother  and  five  small 
brothers  and  sisters  had  lost  everything  in  Sherman’s  raids.  He 
taught  school  to  support  the  family  and  studied  law  at  night.  In 
1868  he  married  Phoebe  Caroline  Prioleau*,  whose  family  had  fled 
from  Beaufort  to  Aiken  to  escape  the  Union  Army.  He  came  to 
Atlanta  in  1870,  where  he  achieved  the  greatest  success,  holding 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  in  particular  serving  as  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  for  some  twenty  years. 

The  Diary  was  written  in  a  small  book  of  twenty  nine  pages, 
each  about  four  by  seven  inches,  cut  from  a  ruled  ledger  and  hand 
stitched  together.  The  first  six  pages  have  unfortunately  been 
lost  and  the  account  ends  abruptly  with  the  capture  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  It  was  written  in  ink  in  a  clear  firm  script,  free  from  erasures 
and  alterations. 

The  first  date  entered  in  the  Diary  is  February  1,  1865,  but 
the  prior  fragment  says  that  they  had  been  staying  where  they 
were  for  about  ten  days  or  since  January  21st.  Sherman  captured 
Savannah  on  Christmas  Day,  1864  and  had  commenced  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  South  Carolina  in  great  force  by  January  19,  1865. 

The  New  York  Times**  had  predicted  that  “Justice  would  put 
on  her  terrible  garments,  her  robes  of  hell-fire”  for  the  arrogant 
State  that  had  begun  secession  and  Sherman  said  that  his  men 
were  determined  to  visit  on  South  Carolina  the  “Scourge  of  war 
in  its  worst  form”  and  that  he  could  not  restrain  them  as  he  had 
done  in  Georgia.  Gen.  Kilpatrick  in  command  of  the  Union  Cavalry 
said  to  the  commander  of  the  2nd  Minnesota,  when  he  crossed  the 
Savannah  River  “there’ll  be  damned  little  for  you  infantrymen 
to  destroy  after  I’ve  passed  through  that  hell-hole  of  secession,” 
and  he  ordered  his  men  to  fill  their  saddlebags  with  matches.  Sher¬ 
man  laughed  when  Kilpatrick  said  he  had  changed  the  name  of 
Barnwell  to  Burnwell.  One  man  out  of  every  five  in  the  Union  Army 
was  detailed  as  a  “bummer,”  forager,  or  incendiary  raider  with 
instructions  to  burn  every  public  building  and  bridge,  also  every 


*The  estate  of  her  maternal  grand-father,  William  Fripp,  lost 
a  great  amount  of  cotton  and  personal  property,  a  large  town  house 
in  Beaufort,  nine  plantations  on  St.  Helena  Island  and  over  three 
hundred  negro  slaves. 

** Sherman,  the  Fighting  Prophet — -Lewis. 
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private  dwelling  and  barn  when  the  owner  had  fled  from  them. 
This,  of  course,  included  practically  the  entire  population,  the  peo¬ 
ple  fleeing  for  their  lives  and  abandoning  every  possession  that 
could  not  be  carried  with  them  when  they  heard  that  the  Yankee 
Army  was  approaching.  Mrs.  Ellis’  home,  furniture,  bams  and 
crops  had  been  burned  or  looted  within  the  ten  days  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  flight  began. 
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THE  DIARY 


We  found  the  house  quite  comfortable.  Spent  quite  a  peaceful 
time  for  about  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  enemy  was  gradu¬ 
ally  advancing. 

Feb.  1st — Heard  today  from  Father.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
procuring  a  place.  How  badly  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  the  Yankees 
had  been  upon  our  place  and  in  all  probability  burned  the  house.  I 
prized  my  house  so  much. 

Feb.  2nd — Skirmishing  has  been  going  on  all  day  at  Broxton’s 
Bridge.  We  can  hear  the  fighting  very  distinctly. 

Feb.  3rd — Fighting  still  going  on,  on  the  Saltketcher  Line. 

Feb.  4th — What  an  eventful  day  this  has  been.  Last  night  about 
9  o’clock  Lieut.  Anderson,  a  friend  of  Dan’s,  came  to  inform  us 
that  they  were  evacuating  this  line.  It  was  hard  to  decide  whether 
to  go  and  leave  the  little  we  had  saved  or  stay,  but  Col.  Ellis  had 
to  go  and  I  determined  to  followed  him.  We  took  our  clothing, 
some  bedding,  bacon,  lard,  etc.,  and  left  about  daylight  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Dr.  DeLoach*,  his  mother  and  sister.  We  had  not  trav¬ 
eled  far  when  we  met  a  Dr.  Capers,  who  seemed  to  be  a  quite 
pleasant  gentleman.  We  arrived  about  eleven  o’clock  at  Saltketcher 
Swamp  Bridge,  found  it  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  We  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  We  were  expecting  the  enemy  to  come  on  us  every  minute. 
While  we  were  standing  at  the  burning  bridge,  trying  to  decide 
what  to  do,  Wheeler’s  men  fired  on  us.  They  thought  we  were 
the  Yankees.  Were  we  not  in  an  awful  position?  Col.  Ellis  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  over  to  tell  them  who  we  were.  They  then  assisted 
us  to  cross.  I  had  to  summon  up  all  my  fortitude  to  cross  it,  how¬ 
ever,  we  all  got  over  safe.  Col.  Ellis  then  cut  a  road  through  the 
swamp  and  got  the  carriage,  buggy  and  wagons  over. 

We  then  took  a  little  lunch  and  resumed  our  journey.  We  ar¬ 
rived  about  dark  at  Mr.  Patrick’s.  We  stopped  there  for  the  night 
and  were  treated  very  kindly  by  them. 

Feb.  5th — Left  Mr.  Patrick’s  this  morning.  Met  up  with  a 
large  drove  of  Wheeler’s  men,  preparing  to  burn  Lemon  Swamp 
Bridge  (near  Orangeburg) . 


*Dr.  John  Ellis  DeLoach,  1st  cousin  of  Col.  Ellis  and  son  of 
John  DeLoach.  He  never  married  but  his  brother,  James  Edward 
DeLoach,  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  Bratton,  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  the  father  of  Wm.  Bratton  DeLoach,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Camden,  S.  C.,  who  married  Josephine,  a  daughter  of 
the  Confederate  General,  Jos.  B.  Kershaw. 
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I  am  tired  of  looking  at  them.  I  hope  we  will  quit  meeting 
them.  I  was  perfectly  astonished  when  I  got  to  Midway  to  find 
no  defense  was  going  to  be  made  of  the  S.  C.  Railroad.  We  then 
passed  Cannon’s  Bridge,  over  the  South  Edisto.  Our  Army  seemed 
to  be  preparing  for  some  defense  to  be  made  there.  We  stopped  and 
cooked  our  dinner,  relished  it  very  much  in  the  smoke.  Poor  old 
Mrs.  DeLoach  became  very  much  fatigued  and  quite  sick.  We 
sent  up  to  a  Mr.  Westberry,  but  he  refused  to  let  us  stay  all 
night  at  his  house,  but  offered  us  an  old  store  house.  It  was  get¬ 
ting  so  late  and  Mrs.  DeLoach  was  so  sick  that  we  had  to  accept 
the  old  store.  I  never  slept  in  such  a  place  in  my  life.  I  imagined 
there  were  snakes,  rats  and  every  other  kind  of  vermin  there. 
To  add  to  our  troubles,  Mrs.  DeLoach’s  negro  girl,  Jane,  commenced 
taking  measles  here,  but  not  one  of  our  family  have  ever  had 
them. 

Feb.  6th — It  is  quite  cold  this  morning.  We  are  so  much 
fatigued  that  we  have  concluded  to  go  as  far  as  Orangeburg  and 
rest.  Dan  went  in  ahead  of  us  and  procured  a  vacant  house.  We 
had  been  here  but  a  short  time  when  we  found  out  that  our  old 
friends,  the  Framptons  were  here.  Mr.  Frampton*  came  around 
to  see  us.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  been  equally  unfortunate 
with  us.  They  lost  everything.  Mrs.  Frampton,  Dora  and  two  of 
Mrs.  Ellis’  little  girls  came  around  tonight.  We  could  heartily  sym¬ 
pathize  with  each  other.  They  have  only  six  negroes  with  them. 

Feb.  7th — Took  a  look  at  the  village  today  and  found  it  quite 
a  pretty  place.  We  visited  Mrs.  Frampton  tonight. 

We  have  concluded  to  travel  to  Columbia  together.  The  De- 
Loaches  are  going  to  take  the  cars  for  Columbia. 

Feb.  8th — Commenced  our  journey  this  morning,  we  have 
twenty-two  in  our  party.  Old  Mrs.  Hay**  is  along,  she  is  so  child- 


*John  E.  Frampton,  a  wealthy  planter  and  a  signer  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Harriet  J.  Hay,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Scott  Hay  and  a  sister 
of  Susan  Emily  Hay,  widow  of  Dr.  William  D.  Ellis  and  the  mother 
of  the  two  little  girls  referred  to.  Theodora  was  Mr.  Frampton’s 
oldest  daughter.  The  second  daughter,  Mary  Pope  Frampton,  mar¬ 
ried  David  Maybank  and  was  the  grand-mother  of  Burnett  Rhett 
Maybank,  Mayor  of  Charleston,  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and 
United  States  Senator.  Mrs.  Ellis  had  three  little  girls,  Rosa  Mil¬ 
dred,  who  never  married,  Harriet  Frampton,  who  married  Wm.  W. 
McLeod  of  James  Island,  and  Tallulah  Hay,  who  married  John 
Porter  Fort,  of  Georgia.  Her  sons  were  W.  D.,  Frampton  E.,  and 
Dr.  Daniel  W.  Ellis. 


**Harriet  Yonge  Johnson,  wife  of  Lewis  Scott  Hay  and  mother 
of  Mrs.  John  Frampton  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Ellis.  She  was 
born  on  Wadmalaw  Island,  April  12,  1792  and  died  at  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  some  four  months  after  this  entry  (July  2,  1865)  while  still 
fleeing  from  the  Yankees,  in  company  with  her  daughters  and  their 
families. 
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ish,  she  keeps  me  worried.  I  thought  we  would  never  get  a  place 
to  stay  all  night.  A  poor  lady  gave  us  permission  to  stay  in  her 
house.  There  was  but  one  fireplace  for  us  all  and  it  was  very 
cold.  We  had  our  supper  cooked  at  the  wagons  and  sent  in  to  us. 
We  then  had  our  beds  made  down.  We  were  very  thick,  but  tried 
to  sleep.  It  is  hard  times  nowT  in  earnest! 

Feb.  9th — It  is  extremely  cold  today.  We  ate  a  little  break¬ 
fast  and  started  our  journey. 

It  has  continued  so  cold  and  windy  that  we  have  not  stopped 
for  dinner  today.  We  despaired  of  ever  finding  a  vacant  house, 
thought  we  would  have  to  camp  out.  Old  Mrs.  Hay  nearly  died 
at  the  idea  of  it.  When  the  wagons  stopped  to  camp  we  met  some 
negroes  who  told  us  their  Master  lived  about  three  miles  from 
the  road.  One  of  them  offered  to  guide  us  there.  We  concluded  to 
go.  It  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  the  worst  road  I  ever  traveled.  It 
took  us  so  long  and  the  country  looked  so  wild  Mrs.  Frampton 
and  myself  commenced  getting  very  uneasy.  We  imagined  the  negro 
was  leading  us  to  a  band  of  robbers.  I  never  felt  so  scared  in  my 
life.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  place.  A  very  genteel  gentleman 
came  out  and  told  us  we  could  stay  all  night.  We  went  in,  found 
everything  very  genteel  looking.  A  very  nice  lady.  She  gave  us 
a  very  nice  supper,  which  I  relished  very  much.  She  then  gave  us 
a  very  comfortable  bed.  I  enjoyed  my  night  very  much.  They 
charged  us  a  very  reasonable  bill. 

Feb.  10th — We  arrived  in  Columbia  today  about  two  o’clock. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  as  usual  in  the  City.  We  met 
Dr.  Wyman*,  Capt,  Wyman,  Mattie  Davis**,  etc.  They  were  stay¬ 
ing  about  six  miles  from  the  City.  The  Framptons  here  parted 
with  us  to  go  to  their  relatives.  We  went  to  our  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Speck.  She  had  a  room  reserved  for  us. 

Feb.  11th — We  met  several  of  our  old  neighbors  in  the  town 
today,  among  them  Mrs.  Dr.  Ellis***.  She  had  even  lost  her  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  her.  The  Framptons  returned  to  town 
today.  We  took  a  look  at  the  City  together.  Everything  seemed 
bright,  it  did  not  remind  us  of  the  awful  fate  that  was  awaiting 
the  “Garden  City  of  South  Carolina.”  It  made  me  feel  very  sad 
to  think  that  ere  long  the  vile  invader  would  enter  and  destroy 
our  beautiful  Capital.  Went  to  the  concert  tonight;  heard  Mr. 
Sloman  and  his  daughters  sing.  Passed  a  few  hours  right  pleas¬ 
antly _ 

*Dr.  Joel  W.  Wyman  who  had  come  from  New  England  and 
married  Clementine  Hay,  sister  of  Mrs.  Frampton  and  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Several  of  his  sons  were  officers  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

**Daughter  of  another  sister,  Martha  Hawks  Hay,  wife  of 
Bushrod  W.  Davis. 

*** After  the  death  of  Dr.  William  D.  Ellis,  July  4,  1855,  his  wife 
sold  the  plantation  near  Allendale  and  bought  a  home  in  Aiken. 
Her  son  (Judge  Wm.  D.  Ellis — 1844-1928)  attended  a  Military 
Academy  there  until  1861  when  he  joined  the  Confederate  Army. 
When  Sherman’s  Calvary  started  the  raid  through  Barnwell  to 
Aiken,  Mrs.  Ellis  and  her  children  fled.  Her  house  was  pillaged  by 
the  raiders  and  negroes  and  all  the  furniture,  books,  portraits  and 
even  clothing  stolen.  She  never  recovered  any  of  her  property. 
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Feb.  12th — Spent  today  with  Col.  Ellis’  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David,  who  were  “Jews”  but  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from 
them.  They  were  very  kind  and  seemed  so  willing  to  aid  us  for 
our  benefit.  They  gave  us  quite  a  nice  dinner,  which  I  enjoyed 
exceedingly. 

Feb.  14th — Col.  Ellis  has  succeeded  in  renting  a  little  house 
for  us  to  sojourn  in  until  we  can  determine  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Speck 
and  Mrs.  David  have  kindly  offered  to  lend  us  furniture. 

Feb.  15th — We  moved  today  after  paying  Mrs.  Speck  five 
hundred  dollars  board.  While  I  am  arranging  my  little  house,  the 
cannonading  and  musketry  are  roaring  on  the  Congaree  Line.  Gen. 
Hampton  is  in  command.  I  hope  he  will  strike  a  hard  blow  for  his 
native  city,  but  I  am  fearful  that  her  fate  is  doomed.  I  am  so 
worried  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  We  don’t  know  where  to  go 
to  avoid  the  hateful  foe. 

Feb.  16th — How  can  I  describe  the  horrors  of  last  night.  I 
could  not  sleep.  Our  Army  was  retreating  by  the  house  all  night. 
Our  forces  were  evacuating  the  City.  I  felt  that  our  friends  were 
all  leaving  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  “Vile  foe!”  Our  wagon  was 
broken  and  we  were  uncertain  about  getting  it  repaired  in  time 
to  leave.  Col.  Ellis  took  breakfast  and  went  out  to  see  about  it. 
We  succeeded  in  procuring  a  pair  of  wheels  for  the  small  price 
of  six  hundred  dollars.  I  commenced  packing  and  getting  ready 
to  move  again.  While  busily  engaged  in  packing,  the  Yankees 
commenced  shelling  the  City.  The  scene  that  I  witnessed  is  too 
horrible  to  describe.  The  women  and  children  running  to  escape 
those  terrible  missiles  that  were  thrown  by  the  “Vilest  of  foes.” 
I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  leaving  the  town.  Then  we  traveled 
about  seven  miles  and  stopped  to  eat  dinner,  amid  the  roar  of 
shells.  We  then  resumed  our  journey.  Found  the  country  remark¬ 
ably  poor  and  hilly.  The  hills  were  so  very  numerous  that  we  made 
very  little  progress  traveling.  The  houses  looked  so  poor  and  scarce 
that  I  began  to  fear  that  we  would  find  no  accommodations  for 
the  night.  We  concluded  to  try  at  a  poor  miserable  little  hut  for 
a  place  to  sleep  in.  They  were  very  unrefined  folk.  We  cooked  and 
ate  our  supper  and  went  to  bed  to  dream  of  events  of  the  day. 

Feb.  17th — We  rose  quite  early  this  morning  and  had  break¬ 
fast.  We  wished  to  make  our  way  to  Camden  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  alas!  we  were  doomed  to  be  unfortunate,  for  just  as  we  were 
starting,  the  wheels  that  we  gave  six  hundred  dollars  for  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  the  day  before,  broke.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  we 
knew  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  country  looked  so  very 
poor  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  the  wagon  repaired.  We  sent  our  negroes  out  to  see  if  they 
could  find  any  relief  for  us.  They  found  a  Mr.  Keenan,  who  came 
to  us  like  the  good  Samaritan  and  took  us  to  his  home  and  treated 
us  very  hospitably.  He  sent  for  a  workman  in  the  neighborhood. 
Col.  Ellis,  the  workman  and  Mr.  Keenan  went  to  work  and  re¬ 
paired  the  wagon  by  two  o’clock  at  night.  We  treated  Mr.  Keenan 
to  some  bacon  and  lard  and  bade  him  and  his  family  adieu,  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  traveled  very  slowly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  hills,  and  our  mules  were  nearly  starved.  We  could 
buy  nothing  for  them  to  eat.  We,  however,  managed  to  get  some 
fodder  at  Mr.  Higgins,  about  eleven  miles  from  Camden  which 
refreshed  the  horses.  We  resumed  our  journey  and  arrived  in  Cam¬ 
den  about  two  o’clock.  Col.  Ellis  went  in  town  to  procure  a  house 
for  us  to  sojourn  in  for  a  few  days.  He  met  old  Mr.  DePass  who 
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was  the  father  of  Capt.  DePass  who  married  a  cousin*  of  Col.  Ellis. 
Mr.  DePass  soon  got  us  a  house  very  nicely  furnished  and  for  no 
rent.  The  house  belonged  to  Mr.  Wallace.  We  took  possession  and 
once  more  settled  for  a  quiet  night.  I  enjoyed  the  night  very  much. 

Feb.  18-19th — We  felt  too  much  fatigued  to  attend  church 
today.  I  concluded  to  take  a  look  at  the  town  in  the  afternoon.  I 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  town.  Enjoyed  my 
walk  exceedingly  until  we  had  nearly  reached  home,  when  we  met 
the  ladies  going  home  from  Church  in  a  state  of  excitement — the 
Yankees  were  coming.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  run  any  longer  from  them. 

Capt.  DePass  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  our  wagons, 
etc.,  at  his  place  in  the  country,  where  he  thought  they  would 
be  safe.  We  sent  our  wagons,  mules,  negroes,  silver,  flour  and 
bacon,  etc.  Col.  Ellis  and  Capt.  DePass  were  to  follow  when  danger 
became  imminent.  We  retired  to  sleep  again  in  excitement. 

Feb.  20th— -The  Yankees  did  not  come  last  night,  the  people 
in  the  town  were  busy  preparing  for  them.  Mrs.  Oppenheim  called 
on  me  this  morning.  She  is  from  Charleston.  Col.  Ellis  traded  for¬ 
merly  with  the  firm.  I  found  her  a  very  intelligent  lady.  Mrs.  DePass 
called  also,  she  is  quite  pretty  and  very  friendly. 

Feb.  21st — Another  startling  report  reaches  us,  the  Yankees 
are  near.  Col.  Ellis  leaves  with  Capt.  DePass  for  his  place.  I  feel 
very  lonely,  I  am  by  myself  with  my  little  children,  expecting  the 
vile  foe  every  minute. 

Feb.  22nd — The  Yanks  did  not  come  last  night.  I  am  spending 
a  very  lonely  day.  Col.  Ellis  returned  to  town  tonight,  he  will  go 
again  when  danger  threatens. 

Feb.  24th — The  streets  are  full  of  rumors  about  the  enemy 
being  near.  Capt.  DePass  came  around  about  2  o'clock,  p.m.  for 
Col.  Ellis.  The  Yankees  were  about  two  miles  from  town.  How 
badly  I  felt  to  see  Col.  Ellis  leave.  He  had  been  gone  but  a  short 
time  when  the  “Vile  wretches"  arrived.  How  humiliated  I  did  feel. 
They  commenced  drinking,  breaking  in  the  houses,  stores,  robbing 
generally.  I  met  all  of  them  with  independence  on  my  countenance. 
They  treated  me  with  respect,  I  lost  nothing  by  them.  I  felt  so 
relieved  that  I  had  escaped  their  vengeance. 

Feb.  25th — What  an  awful  night  I  spent.  The  Yankees  made 
the  most  horrible  sounds  I  ever  heard.  I  expected  to  be  killed  but 
they  did  not  offer  to  come  in  the  house.  Oh!  how  can  I  describe 
my  feeling  when  Stephney**  came  in  and  told  me  that  Col.  Ellis 
and  every  horse  and  mule  had  been  captured.  I  have  not  words 
to  describe  my  feeling.  I  felt  that  I  was  away  from  every  friend 
I  had,  with  no  means  to  support  myself  and  children.  The  Yankees 
were  still  in  the  streets,  destroying  everything  they  could. 


*Capt.  W.  L.  DePass  of  Camden,  S.  C.  was  a  noted  officer  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  He  had  married  Freelove  Patterson  De- 
Loach,  daughter  of  Reddin  Cannon  DeLoach  and  Esther  Patterson 
of  St.  Peters  Parish,  Beaufort  District.  Mrs.  DePass  and  Col.  Ellis 
were  distant  cousins,  their  grand-fathers  being  first  cousins. 

**Her  negro  slave. 
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Both  Mrs.  Ellis  and  her  husband  survived  the  war,  he,  dying 
in  1873  and  she  in  1878.  They  are  buried  in  the  Ellis  plantation 
cemetery  near  Hampton,  where  stones  mark  their  graves  as  well 
as  those  of  William  DeLoach,  Capt.  Isaac  and  his  wife,  and  the 
brother,  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Ellis.  Of  their  children,  Mrs.  Susan  Ellis 
Binnicker  is  still  living  in  Hampton  and  is  in  her  ninety-fifth  year. 
She  owns  the  diary  and  has  consented  to  its  being  copied.  Mrs. 
Binnicker  has  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Leonora  Cooper.  Daniel  H.  Ellis, 
Jr.,  a  deceased  son,  is  now  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Mae  Moseley,  of  Charlotte,  two  sons,  James  E.  Ellis  and  Earle 
W.  Ellis,  and  two  grand-sons,  Wm.  G.  and  Daniel  D.,  children  of 
his  deceased  son,  William  G.  Ellis.  The  other  daughter  of  Col.  Ellis, 
Caroline  Hagan,  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Caroline  and  a  grand¬ 
daughter,  Bertha  Hagan  Buchanan. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  DeLoach  Ellis 
(Susan  Emily  Hay) 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  11th  S.  C.  REG.,  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  ARMY,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WELDON 

RAILROAD 


Petersburg,  August  26,  1864. 


Dear  Captain* : 

You  have  no  doubt  seen  in  the  papers  how  our  poor  old 
Brigade  was  cut  up  on  the  21st  inst.  Well,  I  am  truly  thankful 
to  be  spared  to  tell  you  the  particulars.  It  appears  that  Genl.  Ma- 
hone  was  to  try  another  one  of  his  flank  movements  and  for  that 
purpose  was  furnished  with  Finnegan’s  and  Hagood’s  Brigades, 
which  force  together  with  Hearn’s  Mississippi  Brigade  of  his  own 
Division  was  to  form  the  Storming  Party.  At  day  light  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  we  were  ordered  to  leave  all  baggage  except 
canteens  and  haversacks  and  were  put  in  line  of  march  toward’s 
the  enemy’s  left  flank,  which  rested  about  %  of  a  mile  West  of 
the  Weldon  Railroad.  Upon  arriving  at  the  distance  of  %  mile 
from  the  Enemy’s  works  heavy  skirmishing  began  and  we  marched 
down  at  the  double  quick  and  by  the  right  flank,  under  one  of 
the  most  terrific  Artillery  fires  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  After  having 
passed  along  a  skirt  of  woods  between  the  Enemy’s  artillery  and 
our  own  we  were  halted  and  marched  in  line  of  battle  across  a 
deep  ravine  upon  the  Enemy.  The  Brigade  was  unsupported  (Fin¬ 
negan’s  having  given  way  in  confusion)  and  was  subjected  to  an 
enfilading  fire  upon  both  flanks.  Indeed  the  Enemy  appeared  to 
be  in  rear  as  well  as  front.  In  this  situation  nothing  was  left  but 
to  retreat,  which  Genl.  Hagood  ordered  after  he  had  shot  the  Yankee 
Officer  who  took  the  Colors  of  the  27th  Regiment.  Our  Regiment 
and  Brigade  behaved  splendidly  and  would  have  carried  their  point 
if  things  had  been  properly  conducted.  Genl.  Mahone  sent  an  Aid 
to  stop  Genl.  Hagood,  but  he  failed  to  reach  him  in  time.  Genl. 
Hagood  acted  splendidly  and  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  his 
own  life.  Poor  Capt.  Maloney  behaved  gallantly  and  was  killed  and 
fell  into  the  Enemy’s  hands.  Lt.  Morrison  commanded  our  Regi¬ 
ment  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  every  man  who 
saw  him.  Sergeant  Mew  of  Capt.  Micklin’s  Co.  was  killed  by  a  shell. 
Geo.  Newton  of  our  Company  was  cut  nearly  in  two.  Corpl.  Schmidt 
of  Co.  H  was  killed  also.  Many  others  are  supposed  to  have  been 
killed,  but  as  the  Enemy  held  the  battle  ground  we  could  not 


*This  letter  was  written  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  by  Lieut.  Wm.  D.  Ellis,  then  in  command  of  Co.  B.,  11th, 
S.  C.  Volunteers,  Confederate  States  Army,  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Company,  J.  J.  WesH^SSt,  at  that  time  wounded  and  on  furlough 
in  South  Carolina.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Publisher. 
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ascertain.  Lts.  Morrison,  Bowman  Tuten  and  Actg.  Lt.  Appleby 
and  Rentz  are  among  the  missing.  Lt.  Mimms  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  I  was  not  touched,  but  at  one  time  thought  I  was  a  prisoner. 
When  I  thought  of  home  and  spending  the  balance  of  the  War  in 
a  Yankee  dungeon  I  concluded  to  give  leg  bail  and  succeeded  in 
getting  out  just  ahead  of  Genl.  Hagood  and  Col.  Gailard.  Cassidy 
carried  in  twenty-two  men  and  brought  out  five.  Immediately  after 
the  fight  the  Regiment  only  numbered  17  men  present.  It  now 
has  about  one  hundred  (having  secured  re-inf  orcements  from  the 
Hospital)  and  is  divided  into  two  companies.  Our  Colors  were  shot 
down  twice.  Corpl.  Brothers  foot  was  shot  off  and  Corpl.  Bowman 
shot  in  the  stomach.  The  Yankees  got  the  Colors  of  all  the  Brigade 
except  the  27th,  and  they  were  surrendered,  but  Genl.  Hagood’s 
shooting  the  Officer  who  had  them  caused  great  confusion  and 
Stoney  (his  Orderly)  tore  them  off  the  Staff  and  ran  out  with 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  the  slightest  blame  is  attached  to  the 
Brigade  by  our  Officials.  Finnegan’s  Brigade  seems  to  be  blamed 
for  it,  although  they  have  hitherto  acted  well. 

Col.  Gantt  has  returned  and  is  now  in  Command  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment.  Maj.  Gooding  and  Capt.  Wyman  are  at  the  Infirmary  still. 
The  two  Brownlees  seem  to  have  made  that  place  their  home.*** 
Our  Brigade  has  moved,  and  since  the  fight  has  been  lying  in 
the  works  ’round  the  City  at  the  point  where  the  Weldon  Railroad 
leaves  it. 

Give  my  respects  to  all. 

Your  friend, 

W.  D.  Ellis. 
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